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Composition 


On a beautiful evening in August, 1582, Queen 
Elizabeth entered the ancient town of Coventry, and 
divesting herself of her clothing, mounted a snow-white 
stallion and rode through the principal streets of the 
city. On her way she met Sir Walter Raleigh who, ob- 
serving her naked condition, threw his cloak about her, 
crying: “Honi soit mal y pense!” which, being trans- 
lated, means: “Thy need is greater than mine.” The 
Queen graciously responded, “Dieu et mon droit!” 
which translated means, ‘““My God, you are right!”’ This 
incident is called the Magna Charta. 
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English and Guidance 
Gertrude R. McGee* 

My topic this morning is limitless in its ramifications but 
I shall try to confine myself to the discussion of a program that 
can be carried out in any classroom, regardless of the organiza- 
tion of the school, and at the same time, avoid trespassing upon 
my co-participants’ subjects. 

It is evident that even in this day of specialization every 
teacher guides her pupils to some extent. It is impossible not to 
impinge upon their consciousness at all, and in the degree that 
they are aware of us we are impressing upon them a realization 
of the infinite variety of human personalities and the desirability 
of understanding those with whom they must work. Indeed, un- 
less we are blind and deaf, we know that within a very short 
time most of our pupils have us neatly catalogued and have 
already devised ingenious ways of playing upon our idiosyn- 
cracies. 

But if they study us with a view to making their year with 
us as frictionless as possible by avoiding the sharp edges of our 
irritability and deliberately cultivating our enthusiasms, how 
much more must we seek to know them—not with a view to 
avoiding trouble (desirable as that is)—but quite sincerely so 
that we may enrich each one of their lives just a little bit by 
introducing them to themselves, by helping them to understand 
their families and friends better, by giving them a glimpse of 
what their lives may be like, and by supervising a few perhaps 
faltering steps along the path that will lead to their becoming 
their own best selves, the greatest possible sum of their separate 
but integral parts. 

And we teachers of English, because of the peculiar nature 
of our subject matter, the most social and self revealing of the 
arts, have a unique opportunity to release the coiled spring of the 
shy or repressed personality, to direct the creative powers of the 
gifted, and to relieve somewhat the loneliness of those adolescents 
who haven’t learned as yet that young people of all races and 
of all times have been beset with some of the same basic problems 
that disturb them. 

Language is the means by which men communicate with 
their fellows—by which one heart cries out to another and is 
answered. But we have only to look about us to realize that the 
ability to express oneself is a skill that must be developed. The 
boy or girl who answers in monosyllables, who writes fifty words 
in a composition in which we expected or demanded three hun- 
dred, is very likely not dull nor even indifferent or contrary. 
Actually he may envy the glibness of his classmates but he 


*Board of Education, Buffalo. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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simply has no more to say. Why? There may be any of a dozen 
reasons but the usual cause is to be found in the home. Perhaps 
his father sits glumly at the table every night discouraging con- 
versation, then immerses himself in the paper or in television, 
emerging only occasionally to command the children to be quiet. 
Or maybe he and the mother talk together, excluding the younger 
members of the family in the belief that they should be seen but 
not heard. Thus the boys and girls get no practice in the casual 
interchange of ideas which is the basis of human relationships; 
they never develop the confidence that comes from receiving a 
respectful hearing, or know the thrill of finding that others 
understand and sympathize with their point of view. It may 
even be that both parents work and so the child arrives home 
after some little personal triumph or humiliation to find no one 
there to rejoice with him or salve his bruised pride. Disappointed 
in his impulse to share his feelings with others, he gradually loses 
the incentive to store up the memory of sensations and percep- 
tions, to examine each little fragment of life that he stumbles 
upon in order to determine how it fits into the pattern as a 
whole. 


What can we do about it? Obviously, we cannot change the 
father who is probably a victim of his own upbringing but we 
can help the son or daughter. We can, first of all, accept him 
ourselves and make sure that he feels accepted by the class. We 
can make some of the same personal remarks to him that the 
average boy hears from his parents. “My, that’s a good looking 
tie you’re wearing, John.” Or, “I like your hair that way, Mary.” 
We can send him on errands with verbal messages to deliver. 
We can let him serve on committees with friendly, competent 
classmates working on some project in which he is interested. 
We can draw him tactfully into class discussions. We can ask 
him about the game or a TV program and refuse to feel rebuffed 
by his short answers. We can listen carefully to what he does 
have to say. 


But whatever we do, we should try to teach our pupils to 
communicate with others lest they too, as adults, lock them- 
selves away from their families and friends, yearning for their 
love and companionship but, like Adam M’Adam in Bob, Son of 
Battle, unable to reach them through the only medium at their 
disposal—words. 


Some of our boys and girls are made not reticent but bitter 
by their frustrations. Thus they sound hard and cynical when 
actually they are hungry for affection, eager to pour out all the 
love that has been bottled up in their hearts since infancy upon 
someone who will show an interest in them. I am always 
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suspicious of the pupil who scoffs at the opposite sex, religion, 
his country, and his school. It is just not natural for anyone to 
hate everything. 

I had one such senior in my class last year who, on the day 
the class picture was to be taken, arrived neatly dressed with a 
sport shirt but no coat and tie. When it came time to pose for 
the picture, he flatly refused to stand with his classmates and 
rudely repulsed a man teacher’s offer of his coat and tie. Some- 
time later he slipped unobserved out of school, not returning 
until about one o’clock. Dressed in the old clothes he usually wore 
in shop he came into my room during my free period, ostensibly 
for his books. I knew that his father drank to excess and that 
he himself, in a fit of temper, had quit his after-school job a few 
days before. Ignoring his recalcitrant behavior, I began to talk 
to him about his plans after graduation, stressing the fact that 
with his ability and good looks his future should be very bright 
—should certainly compensate for the difficulties of the present. 
Quietly, and to my chagrin, he began to cry. Then it all came out. 
It wasn’t only his unhappy home life that bothered him: he 
stuttered, and recently some girl in whom he was interested had 
ridiculed him and he felt himself handicapped in his relationship 
with the opposite sex. In short, he feared that the rejectons of 
the present would be perpetuated in the future. He needed to be 
reminded that boys with serious deformities had married happily 
but that he was going to have to exert himself to be pleasant— 
to forget himself in trying to please others. He recognized the 
common sense of what I was saying and later seemed to feel a 
kinship with Lachie in John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart. His 
complexes were too deep seated, however, to be eradicated in a 
short time and I can only hope that he is still striving to resolve 
them. 

We teachers must give our students practice in using those 
words denoting sentiment and affection that are scoffed at by 
some of their parents and companions or about which they them- 
selves are self-conscious. It always surprised me that Bill by 
Zona Gale was the favorite short story of the boys in a vocational 
school in spite of the fact that Mark Twain’s The Notorious 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County was a contender. I was grate- 
ful that the father’s love for his little girl gave us a chance to 
discuss such homely things as a man’s efforts to do for his 
daughter everything that her mother would have done, his care 
in selecting parents for her when he learned he had contracted 
tuberculosis, and his heartbreak when, childlike, she failed to 
wave goodbye. The boys’ interest provided a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for those who rarely employed them to try such words as 
love, sacrifice, kiss, heartbreak, prayers on their tongues, to 
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notice how smoothly they fit and to discover that merely saying 
them released their own inner tensions just a bit and made them 
feel more closely identified with the rest of the human family. 
The gracious phrase does not come easily to everyone but certain- 
ly like mercy “It blesseth him that gives and him that takes” and 
as English teachers we have hundreds of opportunities to en- 
courage its use. 

During the war I heard Dr. Car] Rogers, author of Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy, speak a number of times to USO directors 
about ways in which their service to the men and women in our 
armed forces might be made more intelligent ‘and effective. He 
related stories of veterans, oppressed by a false sense of guilt or 
of shame at what they considered their cowardice, having these 
feelings dissolved, not through the aid of a psychiatrist, but 
through the catharsis of finding a sympathetic listener who 
offered no comments but merely encouraged them to talk their 
troubles out. Once these men had expressed their fears or self 
doubts in the light of day they vanished as surely as the grotesque 
figures with which a child peoples the darkness melt with the 
dawn. 

Adolescents, too, have tensions and inner conflicts which are 
magnified by the uncertainties of the times in which we are living 
and the general air of pessimism which pervades our country 
today. How can we help the boy who sees no future for himself 
but death on a battlefield or the girl who believes her plainness 
will rob her of the joys of wifehood and motherhood? Can’t we 
let them talk or write about these obsessions until they recognize 
them for what they are—a lack of confidence in themselves and 
in God, a weak succumbing to what is definitely not inevitable, 
or even an excuse for not exerting themselves to the utmost? 
Right here I must affirm that as teachers we should never be- 
tray a confidence (and much that is written in a composition is a 
confidence) but the skillful teacher can take what she gleans from 
her pupils’ written work and through suggesting books, assign- 
ing topics for discussion, and through group activities help the 
boys and girls understand themselves a little better and make 
a more satisfactory adjustment to their environment. 

Literature, of course, provides us with the most effective 
remedies for the emotional and spiritual ills that afflict our stu- 
dents and the most powerful stimuli for the idealism latent in 
each one of them. Because adolescents differ among themselves 
in interests and capacities, a program of extensive reading is 
necessary if each is to find books that appeal to him, that 
broaden his intellectual horizons, and that satisfy his deep seated 
yearning for entertainment, beauty, and mental and spiritual 
growth. We teachers have a tremendous responsibility here for 
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the majority of our pupils are destined to fill routine, monoton- 
ous jobs that will never challenge their abilities nor give them 
an outlet for their creative powers. If they are not to turn into 
automatons who obey without thinking, thwarted individuals 
who seek oblivion in drink or fulfilment in other excesses, we 
must introduce them to the regenerative powers of literature, 
whether encountered in book, theatre, movies, television or radio. 
The only defense against the dehumanizing dangers of regimin- 
tation may well be the intelligent use of leisure time. The loss 
of identity is fatal to the dignity of the human personality. 

I myself feel that certan books need to be read by the entire 
class for just as all the instruments in an orchestra are required 
to convey the mood and the dramatic impact of a Wagnerian 
opera, so is the interaction of many minds necessary to interpret 
the great masterpieces—to fully comprehend the depths of an 
author’s insight into human nature and the breadth of his 
sympathies. Isn’t that the idea behind the Great Books movement 
—that the works may be illuminated with sparks from the minds 
and hearts of people from many different walks of life? What 
better material for discussion in a class whose most conspicuous 
weakness is a paucity of ideas than the contents of a novel, poem, 
or play that has a universal appeal and that is the heritage of 
all educated people? 

But perhaps you are convinced that the classics are too 
difficult for your students—too remote from their experiences 
for them to understand. Before discarding all, why not give the 
most likely of them a fair trial? 

One of the greatest errors that we teachers make is mis- 
judging the capacities and the tastes of our pupils. Thus I was 
amazed to find that of all the essays that they read, humorous 
and serious, a class of boys chose Mary White by William Allen 
White and St. Joan of Are by Mark Twain as their favorites. 
Why? Apparently because in our iconoclastic age these young 
girls satisfied their need for heroines. They admired the one who 
in leading an army to victory never lost her femininity, and the 
other who so liked people that she had friends of all ages and in 
every stratum of society. Perhaps they found in them a projec- 
tion of their own wishful thinking about the feminine sex, a wel- 
come antidote to some of the aggressive, ill-mannered girls whom 
they knew. 

In deciding what books to prescribe and which method we 
shall use—the intensive or extensive, or both—we should be 
guided by the needs of our students. Those from underprivileged 
backgrounds will simply be thrust more deeply into the mire by 
some of our naturalistic writers like Steinbeck, Hemingway, and 
Tennessee Williams. They need assurance that there are decent 
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men and women in the world who have risen above their en- 
vironments to carve out successful careers for themselves. They 
should have their eyes lifted to the stars, not focussed upon the 
slime beneath their feet. The sheltered and the privileged, on the 
other hand, should learn how the less fortunate live and what 
responsibilities they have for them. I doubt, however, that even 
they should be subjected to such strong medicine as these authors 
offer. Most of us were brought up in an era of hope—why should 
we expose our children to the debilitating atmosphere of despair? 

Contrast the political climate in which our young people are 
growing up today with that which we knew when we were in 
high school. At an age in which they need a feeling of security, 
and a sense of pride in the heritage that is theirs, they are having 
stories of official corruption, class struggle, and even treason 
dinned into them by radio, television, and headlines. It is no 
wonder that they are making money their god, that in the con- 
fusion they consider Costello as worthy of admiration as any 
reputable doctor, lawyer, businessman, or teacher. With their 
sense of values thus distorted, a few seek an outlet for their 
energies in such highly unorthodox activities as vandalism, 
crime, or drugs. With the best that has been thought and written 
in the ages at our disposal, with lesser stories of boys and girls 
who played the game superbly in spite of injustices and tempta- 
tions, with numerous novels, biographies, and plays about men 
and women who devoted their mercurial temperaments and their 
love of adventure to the service of mankind, surely we can 
channel the idealism and the restlessness that exist in every 
young heart into constructive endeavors which will assure the 
individual’s never losing that most stablizing of all emotions 
—self-respect. 

One of the curious manifestations of our cultural status in 
the last fifteen or twenty years (with time out for World War II, 
of course) has been the muting of all emotional appeals to patri- 
otism. A vicious or dangerously naive minority believed that men 
could be satisfied with simply an intellectual approach to Ameri- 
can citizenship. All pageantry and ceremony were to be deleted 
from our holidays, our flag was to remain firmly in its standard, 
our hands limply at our sides, and our hearts cold in our sophisti- 
cated bosoms. But man does not live by bread alone, as the com- 
munists and Nazis realized and the royal tour through Canada 
demonstrated. We teachers of English have a treasure house of 
Americans to draw upon to inspire in our boys and girls a fervent 
love of country which will make meaningful the sacrifices they 
may be called upon to make in her behalf. 

For a long time all guidance was restricted to vocational 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Aims in Literatare Study 
Jacob M. Ross* 

The teacher of today considers literature as the reader’s 
opportunity for an enrichment and enjoyment of experiences and 
the enjoyment of leisure. Books are to be approached as human 
documents rather than as material for dissection. 

The literature period has assumed something of the 
character of a literary club meeting at which members refine and 
correct the impressions gained from their own reading. Pupils 
now do more reading and thinking, and less analyzing and ex- 
plaining. In short, the newer method of teaching literature trains 
the future citizen in the use of books and in the enjoyment of 
them through actual use. 

Since “appreciation is caught, not taught’ it is essential 
that the teacher have a true appreciation of the nature and spirit 
of each selection presented to children. 

In order to achieve this appreciation of literary master- 
pieces, an exhaustive study of notes, allusions, figures of speech, 
and meanings of words, must give way to a more intelligent 
handling based primarily on comprehension and enjoyment. 

The teacher of literature should avoid vagueness both in 
the assignment of the lessons and in the conduct of the recita- 
tion. As a remedy for this evil it has been suggested that the 
teacher, before presenting each piece of literature, should ask 
himself such questions as these: 

1. What is the value of this selection for the class and how 
must I try to bring this out? 

2. What knowledge or experience of life has the author 
assumed on the part of his readers which these pupils lack and 
which is a necessary condition of intelligent appreciation? 

3. What was the intent of the author? What emotion did he 
wish to arouse in the reader’s mind? 

4. How much of the intent of the author shall I try to 
communicate to the class? 

In the interests of better pedagogy, the teacher should dis- 
tinguish between the various types of literature and the different 
methods to be followed in their presentation. The following sug- 
gestions indicate some of the methods to be pursued: 

Poetry 

Poetry is primarily intended to be read aloud, just as music 
is intended to be played or sung. This is the only way in which 
the full beauty of the rhythm can impress children. Teachers 
should read aloud in a pleasing voice so that the reading will 
be an effective interpretation of the author’s meaning. Professor 
Corson was right when he said that only through the human 





*Principal, Midwood High School, Brooklyn. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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voice can the spiritual truths of poetry be communicated to 
others. 

In presenting a poem teachers should not explain too much. 
Many a beautiful poem has been destroyed by detailed interpreta- 
tion and superfluous explanation. 

In the teaching of a long poem like “Evangeline,” an ac- 
curate knowledge of setting and characters is necessary. The 
teacher must exert all his skill in making the poem drive home 
its lessons of bravery, kindness, devotion. The teacher should 
read aloud much of the poem in order that the vocal interpreta- 
tion may help the pupil to enjoy the text. 

With very little technical discussion the teacher can show 
the many devices whereby the lyric poet produces his effects. 
Since figures of speech make for beauty of language, the simple 
figures used should be discussed. Rhythm and rime should be 
stressed. In interpreting the lyric the child must understand 
what the poet means; he must be stirred by expressive reading 
so that he feels the emotion of the poet. 


The Short Story 

Stories are written primarily to entertain. The first thing 
to do with a story is to read it through. If a pupil finds a story 
interesting, the rest of the teaching process is easy. Several 
stories should be discussed in class in order that their types may 
be understood and appreciated. The pupil should keep in mind 
the chief characteristics of a good short story: a definite plot; 
character portrayal; setting and beauty of language. 


Tale and Novel 

Discrimination should be made between the rapidly moving 
tale of adventure, like The Call of the Wild, that keeps one up 
half the night, and the novel of plot, character, and atmosphere, 
meant for slower reading. In the first year of the high school 
the full-fledged novel should be introduced. 

Pupils should be taught to read tales and novels in the way 
adults actually read them: that is, chiefly for the interest of the 
plot, the characters, the setting, and the outcome. 

Biography and Letters 

Let the teacher consider why any boy or girl should read 
biography. In the first place, biography gives us a sense of real- 
ity. Secondly, there is nothing so interesting to people as other 
people. Biography is an easy approach to history. Biography 
tries to explain a great person, to let the reader know how he 
impressed those who knew him. A good biography presents the 
influence of an inspiring personality and can be made a valuable 
ally in the building of character. Biography or autobiography is 
an attempt to lead the reader into the company of “the intrin- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Overhauling Senior High School English 


Harriet B. Lorence* 


During the last few of my nine years of teaching, there 
had been a gnawing doubt in my mind. Was I, as an English 
teacher, really getting to these Seniors lined up before me in 
English IV class? Was I doing any good except being the instru- 
ment in their “taking” the unit in English required for a 
diploma? 

There was Joe, for example. Now Joe was a good boy. He 
was of average intelligence, did his work with reluctance and 
without interest but managed to pass. Yet his report card usually 
showed A’s in mathematics or shop courses. What was I giving 
him that would carry over into that job as mechanic in one of 
the local garages or perhaps into the factory? 


This was sharply brought to my attention one day. I was 
wrapped up in reading the inspiring lines of Milton’s L’ Allegro. 
I noticed Joe was obviously engrossed, but not in Milton. On 
closer examination, I verified my suspicions. Joe’s interest was 
elsewhere—in that new edition of Popular Mechanics, carefully 
hidden behind the voluminous “Lit.” book. It was good for some- 
thing anyway. 

Who was wrong? Obviously, I was doing my duty. I was 
following the usual diet prescribed for English I[V—a study of 
English Literature from Beowulf to modern times. It was part 
way through the semester and I was part way through the book. 
He was at fault! He should have recognized that his duty was to 
appreciate good literature. After all, this might be the last oppor- 
tunity he’d have to be touched by great literary men. 

And then that gnawing again. Why didn’t Joe listen to my 
inspired rendition of a recognized literary selection? He didn’t 
ordinarily defy his teachers, at least not me. Why wasn’t he 
interested ? 

Then I forced myself to ask, Why should he be? What good 
did it do him? What need did it satisfy? 

Ah, that was it? What need? 

Then I looked around the rest of the room. There was Janie, 
eyes aglow, eager, wanting even more than the English book 
text gave her, She was bound for college next fall, intending to 
major in English—perhaps even become a teacher herself. I 
would have felt guilty had I omitted that famous Milton master- 
piece. And she wanted to learn more and more, to satisfy her 
thirst for good reading. 

Yes, I was satisfying the Janies in the class. They were 
getting a full dose of all the literature the prescribed text offered. 


*Chairman, English Department, Johnstown High School. A talk given at the 1952 conference. 
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But, wait a minute—were they? I remembered the day Bill, our 
valedictorian, was also much engrossed in something besides my 
lengthy and thorough explanation. I was “putting across” Bacon’s 
ideas in On Studies. We spent a whole period going over every 
line, explaining every line for the benefit of the Joes to whom 
Bacon’s terseness and compactness of thought were just too 
much. Bill flushed when I asked him a direct question. His mind 
was far off—no doubt figuring out some complex problem in 
advanced algebra. He had lost interest in my obvious explana- 
tion early in the period. 

Was I satisfying his need for provocative thinking? Making 
him think or encouraging him to be lazy, wait for someone else 
to figure out the difficult part? 

You can see my situation. I wasn’t unusual. Everyone who 
graduated had to take English IV. So everybody—the Joes—the 
future mechanics—the Janies—the future English teachers—the 
Bills—the future thinkers—all somehow got put together in one 
of the four of five English IV classes. All received the same 
dosage, a goodly portion of English literature, composition, vo- 
cabulary, oral work, book reports—you know the formula. One 
thing—we always got through that English Lit. book—all 700 
odd pages. Why, one year I was finished before Easter! 

And they passed the Regents! As yes, good old Regents— 
kept us on our toes—studying things that never appeared on 
Regents, only to miss something which appeared even though we 
considered it less important than some other phase. You never 
can cover everything adequately. 

Then last year my gnawing doubts began again in earnest 
those days Joe ignored Milton, or Bill was bored with Bacon. 
Something was wrong. Was it my teaching? Or was it what I 
was teaching? I was following what I had taken for granted was 
usually taught in English IV, in our high school and others about 
which I’d inquired. 

But who said what was required? Couldn’t blame it on 
Regents now. The State now no longer requires Regents. 

I was really confused now, I even went back to the syllabus. 
I looked for evidence that what I had been doing had been right— 
that I was meeting the needs of my students by what I was 
teaching because—because it was in the prescribed text. I found 
listed reading, literature (with emphasis on contemporary) li- 
brary, oral English, composition, spelling, minimum essentials. 
Yes, I had covered all that within my course. 

Yet I still wasn’t satisfied with my classes. That was where 
my contacts with various groups of English teachers really 
helped. Whenever Albany sent out notices of meetings concerning 
English IV, I hied myself off to get a little reassurance. 
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My findings were gratifying. I found comfort in my misery. 
Others were experiencing the same frustrations in teaching Eng- 
lish IV. What good were we doing? Were we meeting the needs 
of Seniors? How could we do better? 

I found new strength for my own gnawing convictions that 
the English IV course of study, mine at least, needed some over- 
hauling. There was one thing of which I had been becoming in- 
creasingly aware. A class consisting of Joes, Janies and Bills 
had so many different goals, purposes, interests, needs, it would 
be impossible to meet them all in one class. 

That seemed to point to one thing, homogeneous grouping, 
putting likes together. Give the college entrance people all they 
can take, make English a challenge, awaken interest in good 
reading, make them think for themselves, not be content to be 
spoon-fed. Then adjust the other English classes, making them 
vital to future mechanics, homemakers, farmers, secretaries, 
store clerks. Give them the approach they appreciate, the prac- 
tical one. Show them how to write intelligent letters of applica- 
tion, make announcements, carry on discussion in a group, dis- 
criminate in their reading and listening. 

And that is what we did this year at Johnstown High. We 
have developed a curriculum in English IV to meet the needs of 
the Senior. Perhaps I should say instead that we have begun to 
do it. I made up my mind that the program should fit the needs 
of my students this year and should also be flexible enough to 
adjust to needs that appeared in the succeeding years. We have 
only made a beginning, but we hope that experience gained with 
this year’s Seniors will make next year’s task an easier one. 

We decided to make the grouping according to the purpose 
of the Senior. Those who were contemplating college or preparing 
for college entrance exams we grouped in class together. The rest 
were given the opportunity to choose Speech or Journalism or 
a course we simply labeled “General English.”’ We couldn’t tell 
the students exactly what would be covered in “General English” 
because we didn’t know ourselves. We did assure them that we 
were going to try to meet their needs on the job, in the com- 
munity, at home. 

Something surprising happened. We had thought that many 
would choose Journalism or Speech, and that our General Eng- 
ish classes would be small. Instead, the General English classes 
were flooded and the electives nearly ignored. I asked my 
elephantine group why they had chosen English and ignored 
“the way out.” Answers such as “I was afraid I wouldn’t get 
something I’d need.” or “I know I need to know more about 
speaking and writing letters’’ made me perk up my ears. 

There it was again, “Needs.” Even they were vaguely aware 
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of needing something. They wanted to get the most out of this 
last year of English. 

Now all this hasn’t been easy. I’ve had a few bad moments, 
wondering if this were the right thing to do, to break away from 
the traditional road. Especially before classes got under way was 
I a little afraid. What was I going to teach? I wanted to meet 
their needs, but what were these needs? How could I find out? I 
was tempted to fall back on that old crutch—the textbook. 


But then I made a big decision. Who knew better than these 
Seniors what they wanted to know? I remembered the suggestion 
made at our 1951 Conference! that we have the students inven- 
tory their weaknesses and needs. 

So right at the beginning I let the class in on a little 
secret: I didn’t know what I was going to teach them. That im- 
mediately piqued their curiosity. I suppose I was rather ‘“‘queer.”’ 
Many had docilely taken what the teachers had ladled out. Now 
here was one who didn’t seem to know what to do. 

Then I proceeded, telling them, both college entrance and 
general English classes, that I wanted their help in planning 
the work to be covered in English IV. This was queer! I could 
tell by the expressions on their faces that they were a little wary. 

I then asked them what they thought they needed, in the 
light of what they would be doing next year. We discussed at 
great length their suggestions. Later I had them hand in, anony- 
mously, their ideas on what they would like to do. I noticed one 
thing. The students in my General English class were more con- 
cerned with the immediate—finding out about jobs, applying for 
a job, speaking in a group, writing letters, understanding current 
events. Not many wanted to read poetry or trace literary de- 
velopments, even though they did want to know more good books 
to read and to learn to read more efficiently. 

The college entrance group were somewhat different in their 
answers to my query. I found answers like these: “I’d like to 
learn to take notes from someone talking or from a book,” “I’d 
like to read and discuss Dickens, Hawthorne, the classics.” 
“Discuss fraternities, sororities, college life,’ “Write term 
papers,” “Learn to study efficiently,” “Learn to discuss,” “How 
to answer a college’s questions about why you chose that college,” 
“How to choose a college,’ and so on. 

This was enough to convince me I had been right in some 
things. A different pattern evolved from the answers given in 
each class. 

Now I had something feasible on which to work, with the 
whole class supporting me by its and enthusiasm. 


1. By George W. Norvell, Supervisor of English, New York State Education Department. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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The Forgotten Few 
Charles R. Boothby* 

For the past few years educators have been so busy building 
curricula to attract the average student, and we teachers have 
been so occupied with diluting our lessons to hold the attention 
of the least able, that a small percentage in our classrooms, the 
forgotten few, have been neglected. It is but fair that in a con- 
ference of this nature we should consider these gifted youth. 

There are three problems confronting us concerning the 
gifted child: Who is gifted? How do we identify the gifted? What 
are the objectives in teaching the gifted and how should these 
objectves differ from those of other children? 

One of the devices most widely used to designate gifted youth 
is the numerical system commonly employed in the I.Q. Usage 
varies among educators as to the numerical figures indicating a 
gifted child. There appears to be common agreement, however, 
that any child who possesses an I.Q. ranging from 130-170 is 
a “highly gifted” child; while a child with an I.Q. ranging from 
112-130 is gifted. 

The identification of gifted children is not so easy as it may 
appear. “Gifted” in the broadest sense includes both those who 
have high intelligence and those who have special abilities or 
talents in creative fields such as art, music, designing, or the 
hand skills. 

The problem of discovering the gifted members in a par- 
ticular school population is not a matter that can be arbitrarily 
settled at any definite point in the individual’s career. This prob- 
lem needs the attention of both parents and teachers from pre- 
school years through the early college years. The teachers’ judg- 
ments as to pupils’ abilities should be supplemented by evidence 
from reliable objective tests. There are numerous reliable tests 
designed to show the mental age of a child. Also, there are special 
tests indicating gifts in science, language, medicine, teaching, 
and the hand skills. Our first duty as teachers is to be ever- 
lastingly alert to recognize apparent or latent talent in all the 
youth we teach. 

In a recent bulletin entitled Education of the Gifted members 
of the Educational Policies Commission state, “Men and women 
of superior talent are needed in positions of leadership. The 
complexities of modern life demand that the potential abilities 
of our leaders be developed through education.” 

The problem of education for leadership is, of course, not 
identical with the problem of education of the gifted, but the 
two problems are closely related. The democratic ideal can be 
most fully attained when every individual has opportunity for 


*Port Chester High School. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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educational experiences commensurate with his gifts, and for 
vocational responsibilities commensurate with his qualifications. 


Our life today has been enriched by the use to which the 
skills of a few gifted have been put. Life could be much richer 
if the abilities of a larger number of the gifted were utilized. 
There is a vast amount of waste of talent in our schools today 
which could be reduced. 

If the waste of talent in our schools today is to be reduced 
we must know the causes. These causes are complex and variable, 
but may be classified roughly into four major types: economic, 
social, psychological, and educational. 

Many gifted students in our schools today are unable to 
develop their talents because of lack of funds. Education costs 
money, and many students do not have money. 

Youth tends to accept the values that predominate in the 
family. A child coming from a high-income-bracket home natural- 
ly has more opportunities to develop aesthetic appreciation than 
does a child from a low socio-economic group. Socially condi- 
tioned attitudes toward culture play a distinct role in the extent 
to which youth develops gifts. 

The total waste of talent because of psychological mal- 
adjustment is enormous. There is a positive correlation between 
mental health and intelligence. The abilities of well-integrated 
students are put to use with efficiency and the result is a maxi- 
mum of production; but ability embodied in a disorganized per- 
sonality tends to paralyze achievement. 

Educational practices in our classrooms are many times to 
blame for wasted talent. Classroom lessons and teaching methods 
may be unstimulating and restricted in scope so that there is no 
challenge to the gifted students to achieve up to their capacity. 
Too often an assignment that is uniform is gauged to the level 
of the average student. The superior student not only fails to 
respond but develops an antipathy for school. 

The objectives in the education of gifted children are similar 
to those for other children. To reach these objectives greater 
emphasis should be placed upon creative effort, intellectual initia- 
tive, critical thinking, social adjustment, social responsibility, and 
the development of altruistic qualities of leadership. 

Because their intellectual and prospective futures differ from 
others, and because they can learn more rapidly, the educational 
experiences which gifted students should have in school ought 
not to be identical with the experiences of other students. In 
Education for the Gifted the Educational Policies Commission 
declares, “The principle that special provision should be made for 
students of high ability because of their high ability is a part of 
the broader principle that all educational programs should be 
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adapted to meet the needs and abilities of all students. This 
principle is fully consistent with the fact that many basic edu- 
cational needs are common to all children; it is not inconsistent 
with the theory of individualized instruction.” 


Different plans for making special provisions for gifted 
students are now in use in many schools throughout our country. 
Especially is this true in our own state in New York City, 
Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Kenmore, Utica, and Scarsdale. 
Other cities which have made special progress in the treatment 
of gifted children are: Los Angeles, California; St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Cleveland, Ohio; Denver, Colorado; Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; Baltimore, Maryland; Birmingham, Alabama. There 
are other cities which have special provisions for the gifted. 
Concerning the desirability of some of these plans, particularly 
acceleration and segregation, opinions differ. There is no one plan 
to be recommended, but every school and every teacher should 
have systematic policies and procedures for the education of 
gifted students. Different schools in different sections of the 
country will have to deal with the problem in varying ways. 
The most effective approach is to use a combination of different 
provisions which seem to prove suitable to the size and location 
of a given school and the particular students and teachers in- 
volved. 

The Educational Policies Commission suggests four types of 
special provisions for the gifted: acceleration, grouping, enrich- 
ment, electives. Acceleration has been used to accommodate gifted 
students for many years. It has its advantages; its chief danger 
is that too rapid promotion may result in emotional maladjust- 
ment in those in whom physical development does not keep pace 
with mental growth. 


Grouping is a problem that must be solved by each individual 
school. The most common practice is to use the 1.Q. as a medium. 
The gifted pupil can be, and often is, taught successfully in 
heterogeneous classes. However, many Boards of Education are 
providing not only special classes but also special teachers for 
the gifted. 

Teachers of the gifted have certain responsibilities which 
should be seriously considered. If we are to inspire youth to 
creative efforts, we must ourselves first create. We must know 
the satisfaction of having our own work published; likewise, we 
should know the value of critical editing, or even the disappoint- 
ment of rejection slips from magazines. Students enjoy reading 
and criticizing their teacher’s literary efforts. This has wonderful 
psychological effects in building up an atmosphere for creative 
effort in a classroom. Even though a teacher does not write any- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Language Arts in the Catholic Schools 


Sister M. Antoinette* 


No individual living in the world today can deny that our 
search for international peace, unity, and order presents a 
tremendous challenge to every American. Teachers, in particular, 
are aware that they must meet this challenge in a way that will 
help their children to live among their fellowmen in peace and 
happiness; to practice in their daily lives the great command- 
ment given by Christ to mankind: “Love thy neighbor.” 

If we as educational leaders would accept this challenge to 
“change the world,” we must not only recognize our own duty to 
live in proper relation to God and to our fellowmen; but we must 
also bear in mind that the future of our nation and of the world 
lies in the hands of our children. In the words of the late Mon- 
signor Johnson, “. . . if we desire better times we must have 
better men; we must take up with renewed zeal the task of build- 
ing these better men.’’! 

How can this herculean task be accomplished? How can we 
educate our children for life? How can we revise our educational 
program so that every moment of the day, every subject of the 
curriculum, every activity of the child will prepare our pupils 
for active participation in a world that is sorely in need of strong, 
fearless, moral leaders? 

Thoughts such as these, as well as a direct request from our 
late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, “. .. to draw up a constructive 
social program of education based on Christian Principles,’”? 
initiated a project in Catholic education, which, like the pro- 
verbial mustard seed, has sprung up into a full-blossomed tree 
with branches reaching forth not only into many sections of our 
own country, but across the seas as well. This educational pro- 
gram included a Statement of Christian Principles, and a Cur- 
riculum for elementary schools based upon these principles to be 
put to work in the practice of virtue in every day living. 

This Curriculum, Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living, 
planned by Monsignor George Johnson and developed by Sister 
Mary Joan, O.P. and Sister Mary Nona, O.P., was made available 
for the use of Catholic Schools throughout the country in the hope 
that it would be adapted to local needs. The first large group to 
fulfill this hope was the New York State Council of Diocesan 
Superintendents of Schools. Five years ago, in June 1947, a 
Curriculum Committee formed through interdiocesan cooperation 
began the task of constructing courses of study based on this 
Curriculum. To date all the courses with the exception of arith- 





*Sister M. Antoinette, S.S.J., Sacred Heart Convent, Niagara Falls. 
1. George Johnson. Better Men for Better Times. Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 
2. Pope Pius XI. Apostolic Letter to the American Hierarchy. September 21, 1938. 
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metic, music, and art are completed and in use in the Catholic 
Schools of the five upstate Dioceses. 


Our present course in the Language Arts is an inherent part 
of this Curriculum and as such is impregnated with the basic 
Christian principles. How has the Christian philosophy of man 
been woven into the language and literature courses? All the 
divisions of study in these areas center about one purpose: the 
communication of ideas by man. Since only man, as a spiritual 
being, has ideas to share and thoughts to express, 

. it is in human nature that we find the key to lan- 
guage: the gifts of intellect, by which ideas are conceived, 
and of free will which commands their expression; the 
unique physical apparatus of man by which his ideas are 
externalized through the marvelous range of sound; the 
social nature of man which demands communication with 
his fellows for information and pleasure; and the final 
destiny of human beings, which is to share in the life of 
God and to be achieved by the use of language as well as 
other human faculties. 

It is upon this philosophy that the courses in language arts 
and literature are built. 

Perhaps by this time the question has come to your mind: 
All this is fine, in theory; but how do you make this abstract 
philosophy an active, living force in the classroom? How is it 
possible to convert a lesson in verb tense or a practice session in 
handwriting into a tool which will help you to mold “better 
men ?” 

The idea of motivation, or helping children to understand 
why they should learn what they are asked to learn, is not new 
or startling. Every teacher is daily confronted with the thousand 
and one “Whys” of young minds eager for knowledge. The in- 
genious teacher is constantly on the alert for novel plans, inter- 
esting activities that ,will provide a realistic reason for study. 
This type of motivation has always been a part of our teaching 
procedure. We feel, however, that we can build upon this mo- 
tivation in such a way as to make our philosophy applicable to 
the everyday activities of our children. 

Do we sometimes forget that the squirming, wriggling, over- 
exuberant youngster before us is an individual, a human being 
possessing the same dignity as we, having rights and duties 
arising from this dignity? Do we sometimes fail to help our 
pupils to live up to that dignity in all that they think and do and 
say? As Christian teachers we have an obligation to foster and 
keep alive the idea of our dignity as human beings made to the 
image and likeness of God. The Language Arts is a splendid 
medium to inculcate this principle. 





8. Introduction. Language Arts. N.Y.S. Curriculum Committee, 1951. 
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Consider the problem of handwriting; relive this mythical 
situation: “Sue, you must try to write carefully.” 


“Why, Sister? I’m going to use a typewriter when I grow 
up.” 

“Yes, Sue, but at the present moment, I cannot read your 
paper. So, write neatly now.” 

Would not this be an ordinary answer? A moment’s thought 
and we might have responded, “Your own self-respect, Sue, as 
well as respect for your teacher, demands a neat, orderly paper 
at all times.” 

Robert spells correctly during the spelling lesson, but he 
fails to make application of his knowledge in other subjects. All 
types of motivation fail. Could we try asking him to spell cor- 
rectly in order to pay tribute to the reader as well as to uphold 
his own dignity? 

How many hours we spend striving to help our students to 
speak so that all can hear, to use correct grammar at all times, 
to develop the ability to speak fluently and easily. And after all 
the weary hours, our ears are offended with the most blatant 
errors. Did you ever receive the answer, when making a correc- 
tion in speech or grammar after school hours “Gee, Sister, 
we’re not in school now!” Perhaps we would be less discouraged 
if we kept before our own minds and the minds of the children 
the beauty and the dignity of ideas and the words that clothe 
them. It is quite possible that a child who is cognizant of this 
truth will more readily accept the responsibility of speaking and 
writing as befits his human dignity. 

In like manner we might make application to all the areas 
of learning in the language arts. To do so would be interminable 
and unnecessary. However, I could like to point out that Chris- 
tian philosophy is an integral part of reading and literature. 
Through reading the child is introduced to many rich and full 
experiences ; each story, each poem carries him into a whole new 
world of human experiences which will help him to better under- 
stand his fellowmen, to strengthen and develop his own char- 
acter, and to draw him closer to God, the Word Incarnate. If 
every new lesson in primary reading, and literary studies in the 
upper grades were looked upon as another venture into the 
realms of magic or real life happenings, would not the drabness 
and ennui that so often accompany “drill lessons” and “just 
reading” be overshadowed by the sheer joy of sharing someone’s 
experiences? 

The scope of the Language Arts Course, as in most other 
schools, embraces two major divisions of interpretation and ex- 
pression. Listening and Reading, Oral and Written Expression, 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Newer Aspects of Teaching Language Skills 
Rosemary E. Wagner* 


The position of the teacher of language skills is a little like 
that of the student who returned discouraged after his first day 
at high school. Upon inquiry by his father as to the cause of his 
discouragement, the boy replied, 

“Well, Dad, it seems to me that to be a success in high 
school, you have to be a contortionist.” 

“A contortionist! What do you mean?” asked his father. 

The son replied, “‘All the teachers talked about success today. 
The German teacher, in the first period, told us that to be a 
success we had to ‘keep our noses to the grindstone’; the math 
teacher, in second period, told us we had to ‘put our shoulder to 
the wheel’; the history teacher told us we had to ‘keep our ear 
to the ground’ and, in the last period the English teacher (who 
else?) told us to keep our eyes on the stars.’ How can you do all 
that at once unless you’re a contortionist?” 

We language teachers, and indeed all teachers, feel some of 
the same frustration at times. We are trying to meet the needs of 
the group while being careful to make provision for individual 
differences. We are making every effort to teach creatively and 
functionally while, at the same time, many of us must meet 
grade standards or follow the time table and sequences laid down 
in a course of study. In planning our teaching we attempt to 
hold fast to the best practices of the old while being careful to 
adopt what seem to us to be the best practices of the new. We 
recognize the need to teach our pupils the skills and techniques 
of language but our first concern is for the personal-social de- 
velopment of the pupils. Hence if the teacher of skills need not be 
a contortionist, she must certainly be a most flexible and well 
balanced person. 

What are some of the newer aspects of teaching English 
skills? Our concept of the term “English skills” (or language 
skills”) itself has changed. Formerly when we used this term we 
thought chiefy in terms of “tool skills’—how to punctuate a 
sentence; how to capitalize; how to enunciate well. Today, we still 
include these tool skills in our connotation of the term “English 
skills” but we have broadened our concept to include those per- 
sonal and social skills which include language. When we teach 
the language skills necessary for carrying on a conversation, we 
also teach the pupil how to initiate a conversation or how to 
change the conversation in various social situations. We include, 
in addition, the amenities and mechanics of telephone conver- 
sations. 


*Bureau of Curriculum Development, New York City. A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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Our concept of the best way to determine what skills to teach 
has changed. The skills to be taught are selected on the basis of 
teacher analysis of needs and errors. Needs are seen in relation 
to levels of usage by children and difficulties presented to them as 
indicated in research studies. This selection is in contrast to 
selecting skills to be taught in the order dictated by a course of 
study or textbook. 

Our concept of when to teach specific skills has been enlarged 
to include such factors as the readiness of pupils to learn a par- 
ticular skill. This readiness takes into account the progress 
pupils have made in related skills. Hence a child would not be ex- 
pected to learn to spell a word he could not read and write with 
facility. On the other hand, for example, we teach the use of 
quotation marks when pupils need to use them in their writing, 
regardless of grade placement. This may be much sooner for 
some and much later for others than a course of study requires. 

“How” we teach English skills is part of this newer aspect 
of teaching. We teach skills as means to an end—good com- 
munication. We teach skills to the whole class, to a group, or to 
individuals, as needed. We utilize a variety of methods, rejecting 
the either-or, always-never approach to teaching and seeing a 
place for both incidental and systematic instruction in English 
skills. Known patterns of child growth, the sequence of language 
development, the total activities or experiences which are being 
carried on or lived through by the children are factors that 
determine the “how” of teaching skills. 

To plan a program of language arts keeping in mind these 
newer aspects of the teaching of skills requires, indeed, a skill- 
ful teacher. 





The Importance of Listening 


Marion Thiesen* 

The dictionary of pedagogical terms tells us that listening 
is the psychological process of creating thought by translating 
the verbal symbols of another’s expression. As Ruth Strickland 
says, “Listening is not a passive activity. In listening we must 
seek after what is offered—go forth to meet it. It is as necessary 
to read meaning into what is heard as it is to gain it from what 
is heard.” 

Developing the language powers of listening and speaking 
makes it possible to establish human relations that will encourage 
group discussion and action. Effective listening and speaking is 
necessary in today’s world for successful and happy living. Pur- 
poseful, accurate and critical listening is fundamental to learning. 





*Language Arts Coordinator, Curriculum Center, New York City. A talk given at the 
1952 Conference. 
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In the sequence of language development we listened before 
we spoke and long before we read. We cannot escape listening in 
our daily lives. In your own experience think of the number of 
listening situations in which you have been involved in one day. 
It is also necessary to consider the point that in this era of the 
spoken word, the radio, TV, sound film, phonograph and tape 
recorder have taken over many of the functions of print during 
the last thirty-five years, just as print took over many of the 
functions of the spoken word during the four centuries following 
the invention of the printing press. 

Since we understand that listening is not hearing any more 
than reading is seeing, that there are many values to be gained 
from listening, and that this process is important in our lives; 
we will be concerned, as educators, with guiding, directing, im- 
proving, and evaluating this process in our schools. 


How can the teacher help children to listen effectively? She 
will present many opportunities for listening in a variety of 
situations and for various purposes. She will evaluate materials in 
terms of the needs, abilities and interests of the children. She will 
help children to develop this skill by encouraging and creating 
a classroom climate conducive to perceiving main ideas, to select- 
ing a limited number of details to complete the true meaning of 
the speaker, to differentiate between stated facts and implied 
facts, fact and opinion. The teacher will stress accuracy in listen- 
ing and will provide opportunities to check the ideas gained from 
listening with the tape recording or script of the program. 
Through experiments and demonstrations the teacher will point 
up the dangers of half-listening, rumors, and misinterpretations; 
and she will develop with the children a feeling of social responsi- 
bility for accuracy in listening. The teacher will recognize, her- 
self, and help her children recognize that listening is to speaking 
what reading is to writing ; that it is part of receptive communica- 
tion ; that listening skills parallel reading skills. The teacher must 
be aware that listening to a phonograph record or tape recording 
that can be controlled by hand and replayed requires a less 
highly developed type of interpretive listening than that re- 
quired for listening intelligently to the radio and TV, when 
the speaker continues without interruption and the misunder- 
standings and questions of the listener are not met. 

If we agree that the listening process needs as careful study 
as the reading process and that through the invention of mass 
media of communication and their widespread use by literate 
persons great changes have occurred in the listening needs of 
people, then we must work out changes in curriculum, re- 
apportionment of teaching time, and vital programs of pre- 
service and in-service training of teachers. 
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The Wave 


The children, grouped by ages, sang in the community 
Christmas celebration. We were moved by their beauty, their 
awkwardness, and their cheerful confidence. And as we looked 
and listened we were also a little uneasy, for these little faces 
seemed to be looking straight at us, sure that everything was 
going to be all right. But was it? 


We looked again, and saw that the elementary tots num- 
bered almost twice as many as the next youngest group. Here 
in a small village was visible evidence of that high wave of 
postwar babies that has already entered the elementary schools, 
will in four or five years flood the junior high schools, and will 
inundate senior high schools by 1960 with a fifty per cent in- 
crease in enrollments. 


A pupil increase of a million a year for the next six years! 
Desperate efforts are being made to provide space (1000 new 
schools in New York State alone by 1956). Every remedy except 
attractive pay is being applied to woo the thousands of qualified 
teachers needed. Substance and method in the curriculum are be- 
ing scrutinized to determine both the ideal and the possible. But 
in spite of our good intentions the prospect for better teaching in 
the immediate future does not seem to us to be bright. 


Instead, we think that the prospect for the public schools is 
that classes already large will become larger, and that the total 
number of students to be taught by each teacher will be increased 
to the point of despair. The teacher will either in self-defense do a 
perfunctory job or break her nerves and her heart trying to do 
what she cannot do for these many faces looking up at her. The 
sheep will look up and not be fed. 


We hope we are wrong about this, and would like to be set 
right. 
—SL 


Re eee 


- 


—— 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Perspectives and Prospects 


Joseph Mersand* 

The academic year 1952-53 will be historic in the annals of Language 
Arts instruction. This was the year in which The English Language Arts 
was published, for many of us a consummation devoutly to be wished. In 
New York City a five-year survey in English and Speech was completed 
with the publication of Instruction in English and Speech, under the di- 
rection of Miss Margaret A. Nolan of Forest Hills High School. Syllabi 
in Language Arts have been issued in Buffalo and Rochester and are in 
various stages of completion in other parts of the State. There has prob- 
ably never been so much action by so many people to meet the needs of 
our diversified student population, from kindergarten to the graduate 
school. 

In all these processes the two thousand members of our Council have 
been playing important roles. Hundreds of our colleagues are already serv- 
ing on local and county curriculum committees. Many more are engaged in 
promoting the membership, under Sister M. Sylvia’s direction. Under the 
leadership of Professor William D. Sheldon, a Reading Committee has 
been organized, consisting of some of the outstanding reading experts in 
the State. Meetings have already been held, and one result is the plan 
to provide two sections on reading for our 1953 annual conference on May 
1-2. Our Radio and Television Committee, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Elizabeth J. Drake, has been watching the new developments in educa- 
tional television and is standing by to offer the support of the Council to 
promote the program. 

Genevieve Heffron’s Committee on Affiliates is trying to bring our 
many affiliates into a closer relationship with our Council. Harold New- 
ton’s Curriculum Committee will soon publish its first Monograph. Other 
committees are hard at work in the areas of Public Information, Audio- 
Visual Instruction, Articulation, and Consultative Services. 

Perhaps the outstanding new service of our Council this year will be 
the circularizing of all the principals and superintendents of the State with 
information about the English Language Arts and the offer to furnish ex- 
pert speakers and writers to explain the principles and practices on which 
the book is based. This task, under the guidance of our vice-president, Dr. 
Sarah I. Roody, will make the manifold resources and services of the 
Council known to every school in the State. This is probably the most 
significant experiment in community service by a subject professional or- 
ganization in recent decades. 

The English Record, our NewéSletter, our Council Monographs con- 
tinue to inform our current members and to win new members from all 
over the country. They will make an even greater contribution in the coming 
months toward professional writing in the Language Arts. Finally, the 
program for our annual conference on May 1-2, under the leadership of 
Richard K. Corbin, will bring together some of the outstanding personal- 
ities in our profession to help solve some of our pressing problems and to 
give us inspiration to carry on. 

Individually and collectively we of the New York State English Council 
have much to be proud of. In our brief existence of little more than two 
years, we have achieved national recognition for our professional alertness, 
our phenomenal growth, our significant publications, and above all for the 
many services we have rendered to our communities. We can look forward 
with confidence in our ability to grow and to become ever more useful, 
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ENGLISH AND GUIDANCE—Continued 


counseling. Because in our highly complex civilization the choice 
of a life work is a very diffcult one, specalists were trained to 
give the pupils expert help. We have no wish to invade their 
field but when we discover that a girl wishes to become a nurse 
we can recommend that she read Nurses in Action and Do You 
Want to Be a Nurse? to be sure that she is not more attracted 
by the pretty uniform than by the duties of the profession. The 
boy who thrills to the excitement he believes inherent in a war 
correspondent’s job may well pause after reading Ernie Plye’s 
articles from the front. We can send our students out to inter- 
view men and women holding different kinds of positions, and 
arrange for visits to some of the industries in our communities. 
We can teach them how to write a letter of application and how 
to prepare for and conduct themselves in an interview. Through 
the judicious use of praise, and by encouraging the more gifted 
to write for the school paper, or take a part in a play or a speak- 
ing contest, we can help them to discover their talents. Finally, 
we should encourage them to consult their parents and the 
guidance counselors in the hope that they will choose a job that 
will challenge but not overtax their greatest powers, yield them 
the richest satisfaction, and enable them to make their maximum 
contribution to a sick world. 

But, above all, let’s pay them the sincere compliment of 
expecting the very best from them always. One night during the 
war, I heard a Red Cross worker preparing a group of girls for 
their service to wounded veterans. She stressed how repulsive 
some of the men would appear and how bitter many would be. 
She related incidents illustrating how other girls their age had 
met trying situations with wisdom and humor. When she had 
finished, a young woman in the audience came up to her and 
said “Miss—, you make me proud to be a woman.” Later, the 
speaker turned to me and said, “Strange! That is the third one 
that has said that to me in the last two weeks.” We teachers might 
well reflect upon the implications of those girls’ reactions. 

Nothing that I have said has been new to you. You’ve known 
that the deepest needs of our boys and girls, on the purely natural 
plane, are: to be loved, to have a feeling of belonging, a sense of 
security, and the satisfaction of achievement. But every experi- 
enced, sensitive teacher recognizes that there are many facets 
to the human personality and that only the emotionally mature 
can meet the demands of our complex, industrial civilization with 
poise and courage. Let us never forget that it is man’s spirit that 
is being challenged today. We, in cooperation with the home and 
church, must see that the moral and spiritual values that have 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Abuse of Language Textbooks 
J. C. Tressler* 

A language textbook is never a substitute for a teacher. As 
an assistant to overworked teachers, the textbook writer aims to 
supply the abundant examples and exercises, lively motivation, 
pointed cartoons and other illustrations, and explanations which 
pupils need for practice and reference. 

A major abuse of language textbooks arises from a failure 
to understand the point of view and problem of the textbook 
writer. I can best illustrate this from my own experience. When 
I first sat down to prepare a series of language textbooks, I 
endeavored to write the kind of books I wanted to use in my own 
classes. For example, I believed that the best place to teach the 
complex sentence to normal pupils is Grade 10. Likewise at that 
time I considered it sensible to complete the study of grammar 
in Grade 11 and in Grade 12 to concentrate on the rhetorical 
problem of building clear, concise, pleasing, forceful sentences. 

When the books were published, I discovered that many 
teachers wish to introduce the complex sentence in Grades 8 
or 9 or are required to teach it in one or both of these grades. 
Also, many teachers review grammar in Grade 12 and teach 
the rhetoric of the sentence not only in Grades 10 and 12 but 
also in Grades 8, 9, and 11. 

If a textbook writer presents correct pronouns exclusively 
in Grades 8 and 10, he soon discovers that numerous teachers 
wish to teach pronouns in Grades 7, 9, 11, or 12 or are required 
to teach pronouns in one or more of these grades. The same is 
true of verbs, adjectives, adverbs, nouns, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, and other subjects. Consequently a textbook writer ordi- 
narily includes in each volume a fairly complete handbook of 
usage suited to the grade. This solution of the problem does not 
mean that the textbook writer thinks that correct pronouns, 
adjectives, adverbs, or any other subject should be taught in 
every grade. It does mean that he wishes to provide for all the 
users of a book the material they will need. 

Sometimes the material in a textbook is used indiscrimi- 
nately. For instance, last October the head of an English Depart- 
ment in the South wrote me, “When I asked my students this 
fall to write their reaction to their high school course in English, 
I frequently received the comment ‘We have to repeat year after 
year the things we already know.’ I have observed that teachers 
will use practice exercises if practice exercises are given, whether 
or not they are needed by all students. I fear too that too much 
time is spent on correcting sentences and too little on writing 
sentences into themes. After all, checking practice exercises is 


*A talk given at the 1952 Conference. 
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easier than grading themes. 

Such teaching is obviously an abuse of a textbook. In fair- 
ness, however, it must be said that pupils often do not differenti- 
ate between what they have “had” and what they know or have 
mastered. 

A second problem of the textbook writer is that English 
teachers’ ideas about what to teach vary widely. Comments from 
four states will illustrate this point. 

1. “A chapter on orientation in the high school has no place 
in a language textbook. I suggest omitting motion pictures, read- 
ing, personality and human relations, and the classbook and in- 
dividual booklet.” 

2. “Some English teachers here question the desirability of 
taking up space with teaching a youngster of high school age to 
use the telephone and to select radio and television programs.” 

3. “The trend here is toward fewer language activities and 
more real practice in grammar.” 

4. “We never have time for listening, discussing, social 
letters, motion pictures, improving your speech, and radio and 
television. 

“More students fail Freshman English in college than any 
other subject, but not in twenty years has one of our graduates 
failed in English at any college. We keep our program simple 
and keep our students steadily on the way to continual growth 
in thinking and writing.” 

A multitude of English teachers, on the other hand, believe 
that the emphasis should be placed on preparing for social living 
in a democracy and that the speaking and writing in an English 
class should be based on such stimulating educational subjects 
as orientation in school, manners, personality, human relations, 
character, citizenship, guidance, deciding on a lifework, finding 
a job, holding a job, conversing, telephoning, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, motion pictures, television, radio, magazines, and books. 

Because ideas about what phases of English are most im- 
portant vary widely, a language textbook is likely to have too 
much material for any class and a great deal too much for a 
slow class. An alert English teacher selects and omits. 

A textbook writer must also assume that most English 
teachers will have more pupils than they can teach. According 
to the Hopkins report of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, a high school English instructor can really teach sixty 
pupils. If he has in his classes two or three times this number, 
the amount of writing his pupils will do will depend on how 
many themes the teacher can read, not on how much training 
in writing the pupils need. Since such pupils will probably write 
only a third or a half as much as they should, the textbook writer 
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sensibly provides abundant drill on techniques to supplement the 
inadequate training in writing received by students whose 
teachers must carry an excessive pupil load. 

A second abuse of a language textbook is neglecting cither 
the techniques of expression or communication. 

In a radio talk Professor Ralph M. Williams of Trinity 
College described a cartoon in Vassar, a Second Glance. The 
cartoon shows two young things, obviously students, turning 
around to look back at two older things, obviously professors. 
The caption read, in quotation marks, “I wonder what they do 
with their evenings.” Professor Williams answered the query: 
“The college English teacher spends his evenings at home putting 
red-pencil marks on the papers which his pupils have written for 
him. Between one-half and two-thirds of these marks are all the 
same—the abbreviation sp, indicating that a word has not been 
spelled correctly.” 


Yet recently I heard a chairman of the English Department 
of a large high school “denounce the teaching of spelling” as 
beneath the dignity of English teachers. A few years ago I heard 
a distinguished professor of education say in an address, “‘Why 
bother about spelling? I hire a secretary to do my spelling for 
me.” The professor unfortunately overlooked two important 
points. First, if an employer can’t spell, his secretary probably 
will send out letters with a few or many misspelled words. 
Second, more pupils in an ordinary English class will be typists, 
stenographers, or secretaries than will be business executives or 
professors of education. 


In 1950 Elmo Roper conducted for Life a nationwide survey 
to find out what people think about schools and education. In 
answer to a question as to what they missed in their own high 
school training, three people wished they had been given more 
mathematics, English, grammar, and spelling for every one who 
wished that he had been given more vocational training. Yes, 
while convention speakers and article writers demolish grammar 
with high glee and warn us that if we ask a pupil to correct his 
misspelling, we'll crush his creative soul, graduates of high 
schools where functional grammar and spelling are not taught 
effectively have the feeling that their schools let them down. 

In the preface of a 1951 British textbook—The English Lan- 
guage, Book Two—D. B. Lickes says, “Grammar teaching in this 
country has been under a cloud for some years, and there are 
many teachers who still look on it as retrogressive. But the 
author believes that ignorance of grammar is never a virtue in 
itself, and that it has had a serious effect on the ability of the 
average child to express himself either correctly or intelligently.” 
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If it is an abuse of a textbook to fail to provide sound train- 
ing in fundamentals, it is obviously a much more serious abuse of 
the book to concentrate solely on techniques and to neglect 
direct training and practice in speaking and writing. Instruction 
in techniques is valuable when the skills acquired are applied 
promptly in actual speaking and writing. 

An occasional English teacher neglects both techniques and 
communication. He issues language textbooks, tells his pupils to 
take the books home and use them for reference, spends all the 
available time on reading and literature, and sends his pupils on 
to college or out into the business world speaking and writing 
illiterately. 

A third abuse of a language textbook is covering ground in- 
stead of mastering fundamentals. The Teaching of English—a 
1952 British publication prepared by fifty English instructors— 
says, “In some subjects with a fixed syllabus teachers can say 
how much ground should be covered in one term. No such state- 
ment can safely be made about a grammar syllabus. English is 
not likely to be well taught if one eye has to be fixed on the 
calendar. The capacity of one class in the hands of one teacher 
must dictate the pace.”’ Legitimate goals of language instruction 
are knowledges, skills, and habits. 


The phrase “review of grammar” is a contradiction in terms. 
The difficulty is not that some pupils forget grammar from year 
to year but that they never learn it. Learning correct case forms, 
for example, includes (1) understanding the use of pronouns and 
(2) using habitually correct pronouns. When a pupil understands 
a topic in grammar and forms right habits, he isn’t likely to 
forget. 

Omitting the sections on observing, listening, and thinking 
is another abuse of a language textbook. Observation and listen- 
ing are two of the best methods of learning. Listening was the 
longest neglected of the four language arts. According to The 
Aims of General Education, the report of the Harvard Commit- 
tee, the aims of general education are: (1) to think effectively; 
(2) to communicate thought; (3) to discern relevance; (4) to 
discriminate among values. Thinking is number 1; communica- 
tion, number 2. Discriminating among values, which requires 
thinking, is number 4. 

One more abuse of a language textbook is presenting the 
material in a routine, cut-and-dried fashion—teaching without 
conviction, enthusiasm, ingenuity, or imagination, particularly 
in a class of reluctant learners. Unimaginative teaching can 
destroy the effectiveness of an excellent method—for example, 
the substitution of actual writing for writing for practice. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Building a Commanication Skills Program for the 
State Technical Institutes 


Lloyd W. Hartman* 


The five new Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences were 
created only after research studies proved that there was a need 
in New York State for expanded facilities in two-year technical 
education on the college level. Curriculums were developed in 
much the same manner. 

Curriculum study was done by a State research staff and 
consultants, who identified and analyzed technical jobs and pro- 
posed curriculums which would prepare students for these jobs. 
The committee report clearly stated that the Institute philosophy 
was to help the student achieve personal and social, as well as 
occupational competence and that this goal could best be reached 
by a unified pattern of technical and general education. Research 
for technical education was in the form of analyses of jobs on 
the technician level. Similarly, the inquiry into the nature of 
general education consisted of a “Job Analysis of a Good Citizen,” 
which included attitudes, skills, areas of information and char- 
acter traits considered by representative educators and execu- 
tives in business and labor organization to be essential to per- 
sonal fitness in employment and community living. This approach 
provided the basis for a realistic program. Communication Skills 
was one of a number of courses of study proposed in the com- 
mittee report. 

When the Institutes opened in 1946-47, instructors in the 
various units followed the general recommendations set forth in 
the report. It soon became apparent, however, that in order to 
effect a degree of uniformity some means of exchanging experi- 
ences and evaluating progress was needed. As a consequence, a 
committee on general education was formed, made up of in- 
structors in the five new institutes and the older agricultural and 
technical institutes. The committee has met several times each 
year for the purpose of translating rather broad objectives into 
specific course outlines and classroom techniques. It is still carry- 
ing on its work, with the emphasis now on evaluation of results. 


It became clear very early in the discussions that the Com- 
munication Skills and other general education curriculums would 
have to be shaped around some basic considerations which would 
later serve as check points for refinements. Perhaps the most 
fundamental was that the curriculum should be organized around 
the student and his needs rather than around subject matter. 
Certainly this concept is not new, but it does need emphasizing 
and re-emphasizing, especially at the birth of a new curriculum. 





*Senior Instructor, State University, Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Binghamton. 
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The idea that the Institutes should be teaching people and not 
subject matter led to a critical appraisal of traditional Freshman 
English courses. Every encouragement came from the State 
level to explore and experiment in an effort to find a new pattern. 
Although the form has not emerged completely as yet, there is 
little doubt that both instructors and students have already 
benefited from the long hours of soul-searching and discussion on 
this point. 

The belief that the student is the center of the educational 
process made the next step necessary: an analysis of the type 
of student served by the technical institute. Generalizations are 
often unreliable, but it is quite possible to point out some char- 
acteristics of the technically minded youth that distinguishes him 
from the liberal arts student, for example. In the first place, he 
is likely to have a rather clearly defined vocational objective. 
Instead of waiting until the third year of college to specialize, 
he must have surveyed his interests and abilities and, with the 
help of counselors, selected his major field of study when he 
applies for admission. This strong occupational interest, ad- 
mirable in itself, often leads students to be critical of courses 
which do not seem (to them) to be essential to job preparation. 
They have a tendency to be impatient with an English course, in 
particular, for several reasons: it does not present the stimulus 
of a new study; it does not appear to have a direct application 
to technical competence; it is concerned with verbal language 
which operates quite differently from the language of mathe- 
matics and graphics, so important to the engineer and tech- 
nician. It is unrealistic to expect that the technical student will 
display the same enthusiasm for language study that he does 
for technical work. Experience has shown, however, that interest 
can be aroused by an introduction to the history of the English 
language and semantics and that he can become convinced that 
the English language is the important link between him and 
his desired goal. Naturally this achievement cannot be made by 
the curriculum alone. Much depends on the sympathetic attitude 
and resourcefulness of the individual instructor. He is con- 
stantly challenged to capitalize on, rather than rebel against, the 
“practical” minds before him. 

Another problem in constructing the curriculum was that 
of coordinating Communication Skills with the technical courses. 
How is it possible for the two streams to be brought together? 
The answer has been found in part by the teaching of such skills 
as note-making, study methods, and report writing; by the use 
of scientific and technical material in writing, speaking and read- 
ing assignments; and by the cooperation of the technical staff in 

(Continued on page 43) 
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with Special Reference to English 


1919-1952 Leo L. Rockwell Colgate University. 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1931 
1932 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1942 


1944 


1945 


1947 


1949 


1950 
1951 
1952 


H. L. Mencken: The American Language. Knopf. 

H. C. Wyld: History of Modern Colloquial English. Dutton. 
Edward Sapir: Language. Harcourt, Brace. 

Otto Jespersen: Language. Macmillan (reprinted 1949). 

Ogden & Richards: The Meaning of Meaning. Harbrace. 

G. P. Krapp: The English Language in America. Appleton. 

John Kenyon: American Prounciation. Wahr. (many later edd.) 
Language founded. (Organ of Linguistic Society of America) 
American Speech founded. 

Harold Palmer: Principles of Language Study. World Book Co. 
Place & Function of English in American Life (NCTE report). 

G. P. Krapp: The Knowledge of English. Holt. 

G. H. McKnight: Modern English in the Making. Appleton. 

Oxford Dictionary (NED) completed. 

Teacher Training in the English Language (NCTE report). 
Linguistic Atlas of U.S. & Canada (field work begins). 

William Graff: Language & Languages. Appleton. 

Leonard Bloomfield: Language. Holt. 

R. E. Zachrisson: Anglic; An International Language. (Uppsala) 
Webster International Dictionary 2nd ed. Merriam. 

A. C. Baugh: History of the English Language. Appleton. 

A. G. Kennedy: Current English. Ginn. 

Sterling A. Leonard: Current English Usage. NCTE publication. 

H. L. Mencken: The American Language, 4th ed. Knopf. (Much im- 
proved.) Supp. I, 1945, Supp. II, 1948. 

The Linguistic Atlas of New England Vol. I (Kurath-Bloch ed.). 

C. C. Fries: American English Grammar. Appleton (for NCTE). 

S. I. Hayakawa: Language in Action. Harcourt, Brace (Revised as 
Language in Thought & Action). 

Bloch & Trager: Outline of Linguistic Analysis. Linguistic Society. 
Kenneth Pike: Phonetics. U. of Michigan Press. 

A. H. Marckwardt: Introduction to the English Language. Oxford 
Press. 

Dictionary of American English completed. U. of Chicago Press. 
Kenyon and Knott: American Pronouncing Dictionary. 

Kenneth Pike: Intonation in American English. U. of Mich. Press. 

C. C. Fries: Teaching & Learning English as a Foreign Language. U. 
of Michigan Press. 

Kenneth Pike: Phonemics. U. of Mich. Press. 

A. Sturtevant: Introduction to Linguistic Science. Yale U. Press. 
American College Dictionary published. 

C. K. Thomas: Phonetics of American English. Ronald Press. 

C. C. Fries: The Teaching of English. Wahr, Ann Arbor. 

Louise Pound: Selected Writings. U. of Nebraska Press. 

Hans Kurath: Word Georgraphy of Eastern U.S. U. of Michigan 
Press. 

R. A. Hall: Leave Your Language Alone. Linguistica, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dictionary of Americanisms. U. of Chicago Press (ed. by Mathews). 
C. C. Fries: The Structure of English. Harcourt, Brace. 

Trager & Smith: Outline of English Structure. Battenburg Press. 
Thomas Pyles: Words & Ways of American English. Random House. 
L. M. Myers: American English: A 20th Century Grammar. Prentice- 
Hall. 


Oct. 1952 PMLA, pp. 4-15, “Linguistic Science.” 
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Robert Frost Sits on My Notes 
Mildred R. Larson* 

As I climbed the hilly, cobbly farm road to the farmhouse at 
the crest, a wagon drawn by a farm horse rattled and bumped 
toward me, its rate downhill accelerated by the grade—and per- 
haps as much by the sturdy, grey-haired man whose hand waved 
a greeting as he and the wagon approached nearer. 

“Back in a minute,” he shouted. “Just going to collect the 
mail.” 

My “Fine” was lost in the wagon’s noise, but I continued 
trudging uphill. 

I was not surprised. Yesterday I had been. I had been totally 
unprepared in spite of the weeks spent in preparing for this 
interview, weeks in which I had carefully planned exactly what 
I wanted to ask and how I should record the answers. The ques- 
tions had been typed and approved by my professor; a public 
stenographer, hired for the occasion, was to take complete notes 
on the answers. After all, one could not expect to use the time 
of a famous American poet in personal conversation. (The last 
sentence may stand as a statement for the moment.) 

It was July, and yesterday I had arrived at Breadloaf, 
having previously learned by letter that Robert Frost would be 
willing to have me learn from him some of the information I 
needed for my thesis. The professor of the seminar class I was 
attending had been happy to permit me to travel during class 
time, but had insisted on formal preparations for the interview. 

Since my appointment was for two o’clock, I went to the 
information desk at Breadloaf at about one forty-five to inquire 
where Frost’s office was located. 

“Office?” asked the girl. 

My appointment was explained. The girl smiled. 

“He is probably expecting you at his farm down the road,” 
she said. 

That “down the road a piece” of a country dweller can be 
disturbingly variable. Conscicus of the few minutes I had before 
the interview was to begin, I asked how far it was to the farm. 
Down the road this time was about a mile. 

The next few minutes were a haze of arranging for a taxi- 
cab and finding my “stenographer for the day,” a girl who had 
come from Middlebury to aid me. Just a minute before two our 
cab drove us up the hill where I was walking today. Armed with 
ten sheets of typed questions and followed by the public sten- 
ographer, I approached the farmhouse door. 

Before we had the opportunity to knock, the door was opened 
by a gracious lady (Mrs. Theodore Morrison, I learned) who wel- 





*Assistant Professor of English, State University Teachers College, Oswego. 
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comed us but eyed the stenographer a little oddly. With her we 
entered the comfortable living room of the small house. 


Coming probably from his bedroom where, we had been told, 
he had been resting, Frost entered the living room too. His large 
head, his shock of white hair and his friendly handclasp im- 
pressed me at once. Later, as I relaxed before his informality, I 
noted the lounge shirt, open at the neck, the summer-cool trousers 
and comfortable shoes. That was much later, however; at the 
moment there was a crisis. 

Immediately Frost made it apparent that the stenographer 
was persona non grata. Although he greeted her pleasantly, he 
suggested that she would find the porch very comfortable while he 
and I had our interview. Speaking before a third person who was 
taking down his words would be unpleasant or impossible for 
him, he explained. If she could hear what we said,—. She was 
seated in a far corner of the porch, which overlooked the valley 
below. 

Next to consider were those ten typed sheets of questions. As 
I explained that there were many facts I should like to know and 
that my college would like to be sure that my facts were reliable, 
Frost took the sheaf of questions from my hand and hastily 
scanned each sheet. Then, having invited me to sit, he himself sat 
—on my questions. 

Stenographer gone. Notes gone. But that did not end the 
interview. Inauspiciously as it begun, the interview was from 
my point of view highly successful. Obviously Frost had gleaned 
from his brief glance at my typed questions the various trends 
they followed. Offhandedly he mentioned that it would be all 
right if I wished to take notes for myself as we talked. For the 
rest of the afternoon we talked, or Frost talked with a little 
prompting from me. 

Some of my questions had reminded him of his student days 
at Dartmouth. He described the room which he had furnished 
secondhand. Part of the space in this thirty-dollar-a-year room 
was consumed by a coal closet. The running water was out in 
the hall. Board amounted to two dollars and a half a week, and 
both books and coal had to be bought. He estimated that it had 
cost him about one hundred and fifty dollars a year, plus books, 
coal and furniture, to live at college; and added that money was 
searce although eighty out of the ninety dollars tutition was re- 
funded as payment for his working as monitor, or attendance 
taker, at the college. With a wry smile he hinted at one answer 
to my question why he had left Dartmouth after being there for so 
brief a time. His grandfather, who was rather exacting, de- 
manded in return for his financial assistance long letters which 
would keep him in touch with his grandson’s progress. Rather 
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quickly Frost added that he had been affected by a feeling of 
“school staleness” and had reached the decision that ‘‘a degree 
was what people without enterprise needed.’ Smiling he eyed 
me to see if I would be pricked into retort. 


His “enterprise” at this moment of his life had prompted 
him to apply for the teaching position held by his mother, whose 
“sweet” disposition was being abused by a group of older boys 
in a rural school. In 1893 his excellent high school record was 
sufficient to qualify Frost as a teacher. At the age of seventeen 
he thus started teaching, taking the precaution of reporting to 
school the first day with a bunch of switches. He had no difficulty 
with the discipline problem. 

After flitting from job to job, he had become a student again 
in 1897. He recalled with evident delight the wily trick by which 
he had succeeded in passing the entrance test in French at Har- 
vard. The test was in two parts. The first part was a translation 
from the French. There he felt safe, for, although French was a 
new subject to him, he had spent time developing a reading vo- 
cabulary in it. The second part was English to be translated into 
French. That would be too difficult, considering his insufficent 
preparation. Having translated the French Frost spent his al- 
lotted time in couching his translation in smooth-flowing English, 
and at the end of the period he stopped a half sentence short be- 
fore he would have to transcribe English in French. He said he 
passed the French test, but he avoided the subject in college lest 
his deficiences be discovered. He elected German instead. 

Frost reminisced about his experiences at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, where for a year he had been a psychology teacher 
at the Normal School. He had stipulated that the position was to 
be for one year “because (he) knew they’d want someone with 
a Ph.D.—a regular psychologist.” He added that he had not 
wanted to be told not to come back; thus he had bargained to 
teach one year only. (Dr. Silver, president of the Plymouth 
Normal School, in an interview with me later expressed his view 
of the arrangement, stating that the school already had an ex- 
perienced teacher of English. He had wanted Frost on his staff 
and knew, moreover, that Frost was “full of psychology although 
he had never studied it at Harvard.’’) 

Why did he usually write about New Englanders? Well, he 
admired their ability to say less than was intended. Of a sudden 
he launched into a story that revealed his humorous appreciation 
of the New Englander’s gift for understatement. 

A farm-woman neighbor of his had her home built in such 
a way that the open porch faced the valley and the distant hills. 
Mr. Frost, enjoying the view as he sat on her porch, asked if it 
was her husband’s or her decision to build the porch. 
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Looking around her she answered, “Oh, I thought it would 
be a good place to hang the wash!” 

Mentioning the present craze for reading comic books, Frost 
suggested that perhaps parents and teachers should disregard 
the children’s interest in comics and busy themselves instead 
with seeing that good books were left around the house for chil- 
dren to pick up, the children having first become conscious that 
those books had been of interest to the other members of the 
family. Frost’s assumption, based on his own experience as 
father and teacher and on the concept that imitation is an im- 
portant factor in learning, was that young people acquire their 
literary taste by aping the reading tastes of older people. The 
parent or teacher, knowing this, can lead the child to an interest 
in literature by making evident his own enthusiasm for it. 

What books were beside his bed for night reading now? He 
mentioned many, but the one which has stayed most clearly in 
my memory is the Bible. Later I realized that his reading had 
found a personal expression in “Masque of Reason” and ‘‘Masque 
of Mercy.” 

It seemed as if a short time had passed when Mrs. Morrison 
reappeared with ginger ale and cookies. Soon afterward my in- 
terview of yesterday had been at an end.... 

Once again I was going to an interview with Robert Frost, 
the second interview that I had had the temerity to ask for when 
I asked for the first. No taxicab, no public stenographer, no ten 
typed pages of questions this time. The mile walk from Bread- 
loaf had been pleasanter than the hurried taxi ride of the pre- 
vious day. 

Today it was no surprise when a well-known American poet 
passed me on the road with a jaunty wave of his arm and 
promised to be “back in a minute.” 





THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS—Continued 

One April day Dr. Harold Anderson visited a class in which 
each pupil was busily writing “a letter to Grandfather thanking 
him for a knitted sweater received as a Christmas gift.” Dr. 
Anderson justly called this activity immoral on two grounds. 
First, not one of the pupils had received a knitted sweater from 
his grandfather. Secondly, it is clearly immoral to thank one’s 
grandfather in April for a Christmas gift. 

Years ago language textbooks were divided roughly into 
two classes: (1) foolproof or take-the-next-lesson books and 
(2) all others. Now a language textbook is commonly built with 
the expectation that the teacher will tailor it to the individual 
class or the individual pupils in the class, will do considerable 
planning. The modern language textbook presupposes alert, 
earnest, energetic teachers. 
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AIMS IN LITERATURE STUDY—Continued 
sically rich and powerful” and let him dwell for a while with 
them. 

The Essay 


Since in the essay the story element is usually lacking, the 
teacher should see that the introduction is made interesting. The 
pupil’s interest and his enjoyment are of prime importance at 
first. In acquainting the pupil with this form of literature, it is 
well to begin with the simplest essays. 

The style of the informal essay is easy, conversational, 
rambling, and follows the whim of the writer. The informal 
essay must not be analyzed minutely; it must be enjoyed in the 
reading. An essay should be read at first rapidly to get the 
thought and the author’s purpose; and again to get the manner 
of treatment and to dwell on the beauties of language. The parts 
of an essay will bear reading aloud. 

Since much of essay writing centers around common, every- 
day experiences, pupils should recognize that they have much in 
common with the men whose essays they are enjoying. 

Oration 

A treatment similar to that recommended for the essay 
should be given the public speeches chosen for the reading of 
pupils in the high school. The pupils should be led to see that 
an effective speech is simple in structure, earnest and sincere in 
spirit, true in its statements, forceful and yet dignified in its 
language, and responsive to the significance of the occasion 
which called it forth. Boys and girls will readily note that the 
language of oratory is more emotional than ordinary prose; that 
all great orations are full of poetic prose. Teachers should make 
their pupils realize that speeches were first spoken and after- 
ward published. As with the essay and the poem, parts of a 
speech should be read aloud by the teacher and pupils, and strik- 
ing paragraphs should be memorized. 

The study of plays is included in the English course for 
high schools for the purpose of interesting young people in good 
plays, adding to their knowledge of literary varieties of reading, 
and giving them an added interest in the printed play and in the 
theater. Pupils may well feel that they are reading a kind of 
literature which is part of the everyday life of today. The ulti- 
mate aim of the teacher, of course, is to build up an audience of 
readers of good plays and of supporters of good plays at the 
theater. 

In reading a play, the pupils must first have the narrative 
core clearly in mind. After that may come a study of characters, 
a discussion of the plot and setting, an appreciation of fine lines 
and underlying philosophy. 
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Modern method requires a willingness on the part of the 
teacher to humanize literature, to raise the teaching of it above 
a study of mechanical details, and to make it a recreative as 
well as an educative force in the lives of all boys and girls. To 
do this, the teacher should have a _ rich background. He should 
have a clear idea of each selection he teaches and familiarity 
with its fine lines. These things come through careful and loving 
study of a masterpiece. 





ENGLISH AND GUIDANCE—Continued 


made our western democracies great are deepened and 
strengthened in our young men and women so that they may be 
worthy successors of those Americans who were sure of their 
own and their country’s destiny. In language we have both the 
key to and the expression of man’s spirit. Let us use our oppor- 
tunities wisely, each one acording to his own individual gifts. 





OVERHAULING SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH—Continued 


In each class there seemed to be one need common to most 
students: the need to find out about jobs, careers, further train- 
ing, colleges. That was a springboard for a vocational unit. 

With the help of our guidance department, I plunged into 
this unit. We administered the Kuder Preference Test, focusing 
attention on possible careers. Then the class was turned loose 
to investigate careers and colleges of their choice. 

“Humph, that isn’t English,” some of you skeptics may in- 
terject. But wait, before you make this accusation. My students 
read intensively, took notes, made outlines, organized reports, 
spoke in panels, took part in discussions, listened. And this isn’t 
English? 

It was satisfying work to see these youngsters suddenly 
take an active interest in themselves and feel I could help them 
in making those important decisions. One girl came to realize 
being a nurse wasn’t for her. She had a romantic conception of 
a pretty white cap and handsome internes. It took investigation 
on her own and listening to guest speakers, to convince her that it 
would be a mistake to go into a career in which she wasn’t deeply 
interested. 

And so went the units of work for the rest of the year. Be- 
fore launching a unit we talked it over. We had panel discussions 
revolving around teen-age problems based on problems brought 
in by the class. We made surveys of radio and TV programs, 
learning to look and listen more discriminatingly. We learned to 
write letters of application for jobs, to fill out blanks for jobs 
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or college, how to act in an interview for a job or for entrance 
to college. We read articles about men in the current news, 
noting desirable qualities of leadership. We made speeches from 
the stage, defending our beliefs on democracy. 

Naturally in the college entrance class we covered more 
literary ground to lay a foundation for those College Board or 
scholarship exams. We practiced taking notes, writing reports, 
writing research papers, etc. 

And the results? Let me read some of the actual comments 
of my students when I asked them what their reaction was 
toward English this year. These comments were handed in an- 
onymously to avoid obvious apple polishing. I believe they are 
sincere reactions of the students in my classes, both the pre- 
college and the terminal students. 

“English was never like this. This is the first time I’ve en- 
joyed English.” 

“This is knowledge I can use.” 

“The class this year has helped me feel I belong to a group.” 

“English is tougher this year but more worthwhile.” 

“Class has been interesting because we helped plan.” 

“We are more serious because we are working at something 
worth while.” 

“English has helped set me on the track to somewhere.” 

“T have enjoyed being with others of similar interests.”’ 

As Benjamin Fine of the New York Times recently said, 
“The new role of the teacher is not to tell the students but to 
guide them in learning themselves.” I feel my students have been 
able to do just that this year since my course of study has been 
geared to their needs. 

And my reaction to teaching this way? I love it! 





THE FORGOTTEN FEW—Continued 


thing more elaborate than a news article for the local paper, he 
should strive to create at least one article each month in order 
to know and to appreciate better the creative efforts which his 
students submit to him. Possibly one of the greatest sources of 
enrichment in the classroom stems from the rich cultural back- 
ground, the wide variety of interests, the versatility, the en- 
thusiasm, and the inspiring personality of the teacher. 
Enrichment is the keynote of appropriate education for the 
gifted. This means the enrichment of the learning process, and 
not merely adding material to the child’s curriculum. Enrich- 
ment can be employed in either a homogeneous or a heterogeneous 
class. There should be no conflict between acceleration and en- 
richment; they should complement each other. Enrichment may 
be serviced through special schools, special classes, or individual 
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attention as the demands of different situations dictate. Because 
of their ability to learn faster the gifted should be provided more 
opportunity to branch out on a richer program suitable to their 
ages and interests. Such enrichment in our own field of English 
teaching is brought about by opportunities provided through 
worthwhile activities and experiences as well as by methods of 
instruction. 

The possibilities of curriculum enrichment are many. Some 
suggestions which have proved helpful in work with gifted youth 
are: 

1. Break down departmental barriers .. . teach children first, then 
English. 

2. Develop an awareness of the world at large through a detailed study 
of world literature. 

3. Integrate English with work in art, music, science, and social studies. 
(This is a whole discussion in itself, but briefly employ visits to 
museums, concerts, theaters, forums, and industrial plants.) 

4. Provide intensive work in language, oral talks, panels, forums, debates, 
symposiums, and even simple seminar discussions. 

5. Develop English as a tool subject. The basic skills should be mastered. 
Also an ability to take notes, make outlines, compile bibliographies, use 
the reference tools in a library, engage in systematic research. 

6. Surround the gifted with an atmosphere of encouragement and en- 
thusiasm, which is the medium in which creative work flourishes. . 

7. Encourage creative writing through membership in an elective course 
or through group activity. 

8. Submit creative writing to local and national contests. 

9. Urge students to contribute essays, plays, poems, to school publications. 

0. Provide special released class time for free reading in classics as well 
as in modern and contemporary literature, science, history, biography, 
travel. 

11. Permit the gifted to plan an entire unit of work and to teach the unit. 

12. Direct at least two large research projects a year. 

13. Encourage participation in extra-curricular activities. 

14. Hold Honor classes in English. 

15. Develop critical thinking. 


The gifted child needs to study the usual constant courses 
in school but he also needs to develop his talent by being per- 
mitted to study a wide variety of elective courses. In addition to 
the usual English courses offered for high school students the 
gifted youth should be permitted to elect courses such as Modern 
Drama, Stagecraft, Journalism, Creative Writing, Radio Script, 
Choral Reading, Poetry, Word Study, Business Literature, 
American Literature. 


We, as teachers, have no more important task than to recog- 
nize and to foster the gifts of the forgotten few. 





Members changing addresses are urged to notify the Business Man- 
ager at once. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS—Continued 


Grammar, and the auxiliary tools of Spelling and Handwriting 
are included under these headings. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon Oral Expression. Development of good speech and 
the ability to think on one’s feet, as well as every form of dis- 
cussion are given a prominent place in our program. In written 
expression particular stress is placed upon creative ability in an 
endeavor to develop individualism or personality in all forms 
of writing, thus making language an art and not merely a skill. 

Grammar has its place in our Language Arts Course not as 
so many abstract terms to be identified, but rather as a tool in 
the development of articulate, skillful, intelligent speaking. Spell- 
ing and Handwriting, in their role as auxiliaries to written lan- 
guage, have one common objective: the development of a sense of 
personal responsibility on the part of the writer. The program 
in Reading is set up in broad outlines, highlighting the objectives 
and general types of procedure. 

What is the physical set-up in the Language Arts Courses? 
So that each teacher may have the opportunity to draw upon 
her own resources and to use her own ingenuity in providing 
learning experiences that will best help her pupils in their par- 
ticular sphere, our course may be termed “elastic.’”’ Certain 
abilities or specific goals are introduced, mastered and main- 
tained in each grade. The Courses suggest various experiences to 
develop these abilities. These activities have not been arbitrarily 
selected with the idea that all language training must be associ- 
ated with a particular social experience. They are, for the most 
part, merely suggestive and should act as a springboard for those 
experiences which the teacher feels will be most valuable to her 
group. 

We are hopeful that this approach which uses the child and 
his experiences as a center, along with the Christian philosophy 
underlying the Courses, will help us to develop good American 
citizens for today and tomorrow; courageous leaders possessing 
competence in expressing themselves, confidence in all social 
situations, creative ability in clothing their ideas and thoughts 
with beautiful words, and strong moral convictions. Is it possible 
to use a course of study as a vehicle to “make better men’? We 
think that it is. 

In the hands of a zealous, enthusiastic teacher our Course in 
the Language Arts, as well as every other subject of our in- 
tegrated curriculum, can provide experiences which will help the 
child to grow in virtue through the practice of virtue. By ac- 
quiring the ability to govern himself in the classroom, the home, 
and the community; by learning to live and work with others 
in accordance wth Christian principles, the child is prepared 
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to become a leading citizen of his country and of the world. He 
is, then, prepared to take his place in our American democratic 
society ; to live as a thinking, active Christian; to help others to 
live in justice and charity in a unified and peaceful world. 

In accepting the challenge to “build a better world’”’ we are 
trying to remember that the world of tomorrow will be, not as 
we plan it, but as our children, in whom we have helped to “‘form 
Christ,” make it. 





BUILDING A COMMUNICATION SKILLS PROGRAM 
FOR THE STATE TECHNICAL INSTITUTES—Continued 


insisting upon minimum standards of language performance. 
Other methods are being developed. However, the function of the 
Communication Skills program is not limited to that of merely 
servicing the other departments. The curriculum recognizes the 
fact that young men and women need language facility in life 
situations other than that of the laboratory, shop or business 
office. 

As stated before, the program was initiated on the State 
level and has been developed through the experiences of class- 
room instructors at the local units. The Institutes are community 
minded and are geared to the needs of the particular area in 
which they are located. For that reason the program has been 
and will probably continue to be flexible. All the Institutes have a 
basic course concerned with the skills of writing, speaking, read- 
ing and listening, and most of them offer the opportunity for 
students to pursue special interests through such elective courses 
as literature, drama and debate. 

This paper has suggested only briefly the philosophy and 
problems involved in the creation of a new program for a rela- 
tively new type of educational institution. The program is still 
young; it is not without growing pains. It cannot be fairly judged 
until further work is done in the evaluation of results. Mean- 
while the staff is convinced that it is moving in the right di- 
rection toward the goal of the State University motto, “Let 
each become all he is capable of being.” 





New York State English Council, the youngest and largest of National’s 
Member Organizations joined hands with the New England Association, the 
oldest member Organization, in supporting the Convention at Boston. New 
Yorkers numbered over 250. 
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Language for Meaniug 
(Grades 2-8) 
by PAUL McKEE 


This popular series. has won approval throughout New York 


State because it has— 


A complete course of study. 


A clear cut organization of each text into units, 


chapters and lessons. 


Stimulating pictures and study content. 
A large program of usable study and practice material. 
A complete teaching equipment. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Howard N. Stokes 


Donald K. Poush 


432 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Robert B. Stone 











Language 
for Daily Use 
By Dawson and others 


The series for grades 2-8 
that combines purposeful 
motivation and full, sys- 
tematic, cumulative cover- 
age of skills. 


The Dawson program is 
complete with teachers’ 
books covering all grades, 
Workbooks, Wall Charts, 
full Teachers’ Manuals, 
Courses of Study, and 
Language Arts Leaflets. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 











Face a Major Educational 


Problem With Confidence 
EFFECTIVE READING 
by 


Lawrence H. Feigenbaum, Ph.D. 
Coordinator of Remedial Reading 
Eastern District High School, N.Y.C. 


Prepared by an expert in deal- 
ing with reading problems in 
our schools, EFFECTIVE 
READING affords a diversity 
of practice material for im- 
provement in reading skills. 
Reading to Learn, Reading for 
Social Living, Reading Tests, 
Drills, and Word Games... 
these are section headings from 
this new, indispensable aid for 
corrective and remedial instruc- 
tion in your classes. 


For an approval copy, returnable with- 
out obligation, write to 


Globe Book Company 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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SCRIBNERS 


proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


Courses One, Two, Three, Four 


by BRYANT, HOWE, JENKINS, and MUNN 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teaching 
problems in English for Grades 9 through 12. Each book is a 
. completely integrated course of study providing material, mo- 
tivation, and system in teaching and learning all areas of com- 
munication—writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 


Correspondence Invited 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Represented in New York by 
Orlo R. Nichols, Thomas M. Gilmartin, and Ellis A. Bemiss 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


announces the completion of 


America Reads 


a new and exciting series of high school 
anthologies designed to meet the present day 
needs of teachers and students 


Good Times Through Literature (9) 
Exploring Life Through Literatare (10) 
The United States in Literature (11) 
England in Literature (12) 
Think-It-Through books and teachers’ guides 
help teachers help students develop an under- 
standing of literature and build skills that 


make for better reading—and fuller enjoyment 
of fine literature. 
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Detailed information will be sent on request 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
120 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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Just Published 


LIVING LANGUAGE 


Grades 9, 10, 11, and 12 
BLUMENTHAL @ FRANK e ZAHNER @ SCHENDLER 





A completely fresh and original approach 
to language study for high schools. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


Announces new textbooks in English ready in January 


HERZBERG — GUILD — HOOK 
BETTER ENGLISH 


(Grades Ten, Eleven and Twelve) 
Now Available 


BETTER ENGLISH 
(Grades Seven, Eight and Nine) 


72 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Holt English Program 


© The HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Grades 7-12) 
by Sterling, Chase, Olson, and Huseby 


e READ UP ON LIFE 


by Wagenheim, Brattig, Flesch, and Fisher 
The first volume (for Grade 9) of the Holt Literature 
Series. 


® LET’S READ! New Series 
A complete revision of the LET’S READ! series of 
development readers. Books 1 and 2 (for grades 7 
and 8) are now ready. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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A refreshing new literature series with a 
developmental reading program built in. . . 


THE MASTERY OF READING 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 





Here is a literature series that encourages young 
people to find in reading an ever-increasing source 
of pleasure. As to choice of materials, the best 
of the old and the best of the new are included. 
In the eleventh- and twelfth-grade books, in- 
genious devices are employed to assure sympathetic 
understanding of the literature of earlier periods. 


Because the appreciation and the understanding of 
literature go hand in hand, The Mastery of Reading 


@ Textbooks contains a comprehensive program for teaching read- 
(Grades 7-12) ing skills. This reading program opens the doors to 
e SGnes 7-5) literary appreciation for every normal boy and girl. 
Sencteatn Guiles Reading skills are woven into the reading materials 
(Grades 7-12) so expertly that the good fun of reading is never lost. 


American Book Company 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 38, N. Y. 
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MAKES SPELLING A FULL PARTNER IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


GRADES 2 THROUGH 8 
LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


A spelling program in which words are: introduced in 
context, exercised in context, reviewed in context, defined in 
context, tested in context. 


Examine how spelling can be taught interestingly, meaning- 
fully, and permanently. 


Clothbound and Workbook editions. Teachers’ Guides contain 
a basic speech program. 


Representatives: Harold Darling, Vincent Peters, Henry Samway 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York 











to help your slow learners--- 


a new and different series 


Living Your English 
COLTON - DAVIS - HANSHAW 


for Grades 9 through 12 


Every detail of LIVING YOUR ENGLISH has been designed 
to help the low-ability student. This series grew out of 
repeated classroom experiment. Special stress is placed 
on the importance of “getting the idea,” rather than of 
“doing this assignment.” 


BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 together with Teacher’s Manual 
ready this month 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street: NEW YorRK 14 





























Laidlaw and Language Arts 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane-F erris-Keener 
Grades 2-8 


aE Lecorpoe ates latest ideas of child growth and develop- 

ment. 

FLEXIBLE—Can be adapted to daily needs of all children. 

READABLE—Each book a grade lower in reading difficulty 
than the grade in which it will be used. 

POPULAR—Approved in every state that adopted new English 
texts in 1952. In use in 65 schools in New York State, 

COMPLETE—with Manuals and Practice Exercise Books. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE CULTURAL GROWTH SERIES 


by Brewton-Wellons-Lemon-Sharp-A bney 
Grades 7-12 


A complete program in Literature—Reading—Speech 


Grade 7—Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
Grade 8—Your World in Prose and Verse 
Grade 9—Expanding Literary Interests 
Grade 10—-Exploring Literary Trails 

Grade 11—Literature of the Americas 

Grade 12—English and Continental Literature 


The last two mentioned volumes contain sections on Canadian, 
Latin American, and Continental Literature, thus assuring a course 
in World Literature, along with American and English Literature, 
without an extra text. Excellent teachers’ manuals with section 
tests. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


by Brewton-McMullan-Page 
Four books for the four years of High School 


A complete course in the mechanics of High School English 
in pupil activity textbook form, Unit and semester tests. 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 


Scholarly adaptations of classics, Twelve volumes written on a 
Junior High School reading level. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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